





SCATTERED SEEDS 


is an excellent children’s magazine. 
Clean, interesting, beautifully illustra- 
ted. For 50 cents (the usual price for 
a year) it will be sent to any new sub- 
scriber from Ninth month to the end of 
1910. Send card for sample copy. Ad- 
dress Scattered Seeds, 140 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO FRIENDS AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE 
IMMANUEL MOVEMENT. 

The Lord’s Prayer, a unique book, sounding a 
note deeper than the discords of sectarianism, is 
helpful to all, the most diverse in belief and even 
in unbelief. Charming in its simplicity.—Church- 
man. More than charming a sacred Handbook. 
—Edward Everett Hale. UHas brought comfort 
and illumination to many. Congregationalist. 
Price 35 cents. Homosum Company, 121 W. 63rd 
St., New York. 





EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


“A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 
Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 





Meeting-Houses of Past Times. 


OLD MEETING HOUSES. By John 
Russell Hayes. With over 50 excel- 
lent illustrations. (8x6, pp. 125. $1; 
in paper, 75 cents.) Published by 
The Biddle Press, Philadelphia. 

A book attractive in itself and of 
special interest to Quakers. It has his- 
torical value by reason of the illustra- 
tions, which not only have great beauty, 
but faithfully depict the places of wor- 
ship of past generations in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, New 
Jersey, Ohio, England, Ireland, Canada, 


New York, Indiana, etc. 


Baltimore Sun. 


The Biddle Press 


Printers and Publishers 
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1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 112 N. 19th St., 


ms 


tag 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 
GENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 
HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 
52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 


covers, 75c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


UAKER POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, | y 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for 15c. 


The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
ONE OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF A MAN- 

ufacturing concern in this city is desirous of 
selling a portion of his stock. This stock has al- 
ways paid 6% dividends. Please write Box 70, 


Intelligencer office, and further information will 
be gladly given. 





OUNG FRIEND, A FARMER, OFFERS 

good home, with conveniences, to family with 
whom he could board. For particulars address, 
Box 55, Movlan, Del. Co., Pa. 


ANTED.—BY AN EXPERIENCED BUSI- 

ness woman, position as companion, social or 
private secretary. Will travel with convalescent 
or elderly woman. Address M. P., this office. 

ANTED.—MOTHER’S HELPER. WE 

want a young woman to help take care of 
two small children. Pleasant home; will make 
applicant comfortable. State full particulars in 
letter. Box 80, Intelligencer. 


ANTED —AT ONCE. CARETAKER FOR 
Gwynedd Friend Meeting. Apply to Walter 
H. Jenkins, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


ANTED.—A GOOD HOME FOR A GIRL 
with fifteen months old child. Apply S. I. 
Eavenson, 2013 Vine St., Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TWO LARGE COMMUNICATING ROOMS, 
on second floor, adults only, with excellent table- 
board. Reopen 9th mo. lst. 910 So. 48th St., Phila. 


SMALL FAMILY OF ADULTS, LIVING AT 

1910 Brown Street, will rent one or two prettily 
furnished rooms, to Friends. A bright cheerful 
home and quiet neighborhood, Table board and 
car line convenient. 


N ATTRACTIVE SECOND OR THIRDSTORY 

room, with board, can be had in a Friend’s 
family, in Germantown. Address, B. M., This 
Office. 


SUITE OF THREE ROOMS with private bath 
entire second story 66 North 34th St. Small adult 
family in quiet refined neighborhood near meeting 
house 


AROUND THE WORLD 
A small private party will sail from 
New York, November 27 
Six Months Send for Itinerary 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
Philadelphia 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, NINTH MONTH 18, iw9 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


This is the time of quiet enjoyment at Buck Hill 
All the comforts and conveniences are there with- 
out the bustle and confusion of some six hundred 
people. It isnot necessary to rise at 7 A. M. to 
engage a tennis court and the golf links are not 
crowded. The horses in the livery are rested up 
a bit and there is rcom everywhere. And yet there 
is pleasant, congenial company To those who 
come for the foliage, which has already begun to 
to change, for the early frosts with the falling 
chestnuts, and the general comfort of open fires, 
Autumn at Buck Hill has a charm all its own, and 
after a summer at the sea level and before the 
grind of winter sets in, two or three weeks in the 
mountains are a wonderful tonic. 


The good 1.03 train is stillon and one can leave 
Philadelphia right after lunch and reach Buck 
Hill by early tea time 

Griscom Hall has closed. Buck Hill will remain 
officially open till some time in Tenth month. 


Next to rhododendron time, autumn foliage time 
will rank in p.int of beauty. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 


Buck Hill Falls Pennsylvania 
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lcEo. C. CHI Lb| 
WATCHMAKER @& JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 








A WORD 


The very encouraging reports received confirms 
the feeling that there was a necessity for continu- 
ing a place where Friends can procure supplies 
for the School. Printing of all kinds, Books re- 
bound, Friends’ Books, Marriage Certificates, 
Wedding Invitations, and the change to 15th and 
Cherry is accessible to everyone. 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building 


MILLINER 


ming, rates moderate 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2lst St., Phila. 


Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 
ues, to order, Retrim- 











The 
Millinery Shop 


stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 
.. andsmalleffects. .’. 


| We have replenished our 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
vertisements. 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*," TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
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| communicate with him. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 


Stenographer see 
WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 











J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phils. 


GOOD OR BAD 


watches look much 
alike. Buying here, 


you are safe to get a 


good watch and at the 
right price. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


| 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
| Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
| mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 
or H. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 


shopping. 
Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


| (served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 
Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, Pa. (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 
Comly’s Spelling Book, 


Old Edition (1842). 
A few copies only for souvenirs. 


Price 50c., postage 4 c. 


Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 
est prices. 


JOHN COMLY, 


| 1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1836. 


"Established 1844. 

Faithfulness to our ideal of the daily quiet hour 
with our Heavenly Father will do far more than 
we can ever imagine, if we have not made prac- 
tical use of it, to make the otherwise hard labor 
of study and experience easy and full of joy. 


EDITH M. WINDER. 
At Winona Lake Conference. 


GOING TO WORK. 
(After Jean Francois Millet’s Painting.) 

The Night, wherein ye slept, has taken wing; 
The rosy Dawn, that calls ye from your Home, 
Awakes the Bird to song and fluttering; 
Arise ye, Peasants, for the Morn is come! 
Arise! ye sturdy Sons of Toil and Earth, 
Don your coarse-woven Garments; fare ye forth. 
For, lo; strong Daughters of as humble birth, 
Wait for the Task to prove their own love’s worth; 
So fare ye forth together to the Fields, 
Returning Home at Eve with richer Yields. 

In Book News Monthly. Epwarp H. S. Terry. 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETING. 


To the hundred and more people who attended 
the Central Committee meeting last week the 
word Glenburnie has taken on a new connotation. 
It must now mean to all of us who were there, 
an ever changing but always glorious view 
of mountains, lake, and pleasant open fields 
—Nature’s welcome; and besides, generous and 
cordial hospitality and untiring efforts for 
the pleasure of all—the welcome of our kind 
hosts. And we shall think not only of the 
numerous meetings of committees and _ sub- 
committees, but also of the beautiful walks in 
the woods, the boating and bathing, the climb up 
the mountain and the wonderful view from the 
top. 

Most of the Friends reached Glenburnie on the 
evening of the first, having gone by night boat 
from New York to Albany, thence through beau- 
tiful and interesting country by special trol- 
ley to Lake George, and thence again by 
steamer up, or more properly speaking, down 
that incomparable lake to Glenburnie. A few 
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) Number 39. 
Friends came from the north—Maine, Quebec, 
Thousand Islands, ete.—on their way home from 
summer outings, and a number, perhaps twenty- 
five had arrived some days before. Meetings of 
the Central Committee were held on Fifth and 
Sixth-days in the morning and evening, the var- 
ious sub-committees and special committees meet- 
ing during the afternoons. 

Of the forty members present, nineteen came 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, thirteen from 
New York, seven from Baltimore and one from 
Ohio; Indiana, Illinois and Genesee being repre- 
sented only by letters from some of their mem- 
bers. 

The selection of the most suitable time and 
place for holding the Conference of 1910 received 
the early attention of the Committee. Although 
Cambridge, Mass., was one of the places sug- 
gested, there seemed to be a pretty general feel- 
ing that the Conference next year should be made 
easily accessible to as many Friends as possible 
and therefore must not be far distant from New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Cordial invitations were received from West 
Chester, Pa., and Ocean Grove, N. J.; we were re- 
minded that the Conference had standing invita- 
tions from Mountain Lake Park and Chatauqua; 
Asbury Park and New York City were also men- 
tioned; but serious discussion soon centered upon 
the first two places, West Chester and Ocean 
Grove. 

While deeply appreciating the invitation from 
West Chester and realizing the great labor the 
Friends there were willing to undertake in the 
service of the Conference, it appeared that the 
majority of our members prefer a place with more 
recreations, since many must necessarily consid- 
er conference week as part of their vacation. 

The difficulty in connection with Ocean Grove 
seemed to be the matter of time, since the invi- 
tation to meet at that place excluded the time 
from the middle of July to the eighth of Septem- 
ber. However, after very earnest consideration 
and with the desire to make the Conference of 
the greatest service to our own members and to 
others, the Committee united in the decision to 
make Ocean Grove the place and about the sec- 
ond week in July, the time of the Conference of 
1910. 

To have charge of the Conference, Committees 
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were appointed with the following chairmen: on 
arrangements, Joel Borton; on program, Dr. O. 
Edward Janney; on publication, J. Eugene Baker; 
on social gatherings, etc., Louise E. Haviland. 
The care of the meetings for worship was assigned 
to the Executive Committee. 

The First-day School Committee made an in- 
teresting report. It feels that “there are distinct 
evidences of an encouraging and hopeful outlook 
and of definite improvement” in First-day school 
teaching. 

The Committee on Educational Interests re- 
ported that its most important work had been the 
initiation and development of the movement to es- 
tablish a department of pedagogy at Swarthmore 
College. The secretary of the Committee made a 
strong plea for interest in and support of this 
most important work. 

The Philanthropic Committee recommended 
that the following subjects be considered at the 
next Conference: peace, demoralizing publica- 
tions including purity, and prison reform includ- 
ing juvenile court work and the abolition of the 
death penalty. It also suggested that the chair- 
man of the joint committee on peace of the two 
yearly meetings of New York be asked to invite 
the committees of the several yearly meetings to 
attend the Conference, and that they be asked to 
take charge of at least one session of the Con- 
ference. 

The Committee on the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles reported work done wherever the need 
for it was known. The Committee had conducted 
the Summer School at Swarthmore, sent helpers 
to visit distant meetings and others needing as- 
sistance, and was planning visits this fall to sev- 
eral meetings in Iowa. It feels that the fields 
for labor are exceedingly wide, the needs are 
great, the laborers very few. The report was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic appreciation of all the 
Committee had accomplished. 

The great loss which the Conference has sus- 
tained in the death of William W. Birdsall, the 
vice-chairman of the Central Committee, was feel- 
ingly referred to, and a memorial was prepared 
by a committee appointed for the purpose. This 
will appear in a later issue of the Friend’s Intel- 
lige neer. 

The committee appointed a year ago to consider 
the advisibility of securing a permanent place of 
meeting for the Conference, reported that it be- 
lieved we should look forward to securing such a 
place, but it had no definite proposition to make 
at present. The committee was continued. 

The Central Committee united cordially in the 
proposition to invite all yearly meetings and other 





bodies of Orthodox Friends to attend the Con- 
ference and to send fraternal delegates. 

The consideration of the future of the Confer- 
ence and the program for the next meeting re- 
ceived the serious attention of the Committee. 
There seemed to be a strong feeling which had 
arisen independently in the minds of many, that 
the religious side of the Conference should be em- 
phasized and its spiritual character deepened. It 
was urged that we should not eliminate the con- 
sideration of our philanthropic activities but that 
we snould look upon them as religious subjects, 
as practical expressions of our religion. It was 
hoped that we might have as part of the program 
some adequate statement of the religious views of 
Friends, particularly to make clear to ourselves 
and fo others where we stand with regard to what 
is now being called the “new religion.” 

Numerous other tentative suggestions regard- 
ing the program were made, all of which will, 
no doubt, prove helpful to the committee in its 
important work. 

All of those present united very heartily in the 
expression of appreciation of the hospitality and 
kindness received both from the proprietors of 
Glenburnie and from the management of the Inn. 

A part of the last evening was spent very de- 
lightfully with music, recitations and other im- 
promptu entertainment including a thrilling per- 
formance on the piano by Paderewski—in the 
person of a high dignitary of the Committee. 

Most of the Friends left Glenburnie on Seventh- 
day morning, many to attend the meetings in the 
neighborhood of Saratoga, of which we shall no 
doubt hear later. 

BERTHA L. BROOMELL, 


MILTON JACKSON. 


The subject of this sketch was born at Rising 
Sun, Maryland, Second month Ist, 1845, and was 
the only child of Job H. and Ann C. Jackson. 
When a small boy the family removed to West 
Grove, Pennsylvania, where Milton grew to man- 
hood. 

His parents were concerned members of the 
Society of Friends, and made a home whose at- 
mosphere helped to intensify the traits and habits 
of a boy who saw the serious side of life, and 
understood the part which service plays in mould- 
ing Christian character. The atmosphere of the 
home, and the opportunities, social and religious, 
that came to him, immovably grounded him in an 
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allegiance to the fundamental principles of the | When the Beech Street Mission began its helpful 


Society of Friends. In this Society he found his 
spiritual needs met, and an ample outlet for his 
active sympathy and altruistic service. To such 
an extent was this so, that he had no desire to 
seek outside religious fellowship or church con- 
nection. 

The formative education in the Jackson home 
was supplemented in 1860 by an attendance at 
the Friends’ School in Wilmington, Del., taught 
by the late T. Clarkson Taylor. Desiring the ad- 
vantages of the higher education, he matriculated 
at the University of Michigan, of which institu- 
tion he became an alumnus. 

As a young man he taught the Friends’ School 
in Sandy Spring, Maryland. This brought him 
under the influence of Benjamin Hallowell, and 
he always acknowledged with gratitude the great 
spiritual uplift that came to him as a result of 
that experience. After graduating at Ann Arbor 
he taught for a time in the school with Clarkson 
Taylor, where as a boy he had been a student. 

In 1867 he married Caroline Swayne, who, with 
three sons and a daughter, survives him. Five 
years after his marriage he met with a severe 
railroad accident, which disabled him for some 
time, and from which he never entirely recovered. 


The condition of his health led him to give up 
teaching, and for a time he led the life of a mer- 


chant. Later he engaged quite extensively in 
manufacturing, and for thirty years he devoted 
his energies to the development of a successful 
business. 

Two years ago he largely relinquished the bur- 
den of business, and with his wife started on a 
trip around the world. His keen and interested 
mind made the scenes and the incidents a per- 
petual delight. His experience enabled him to 
make a comparative study between institutions 
and interests of the Old World and the New, and 
note with joy the evidence of progress which the 
twentieth century nearly everywhere made mani- 
fest. 

For more than a year the trip progressed with- 
out a mishap of any sort, and with health un- 
impaired. Two days after arriving in Shanghai, 
China, he was attacked with dysentery, and after 
ten days’ illness he peacefully passed into the 
great beyond. His years of growing experience 
seem to have ripened into a beautiful autumn, 
and he went away before life’s winter season 
came. 

He was a man diligent in business but he did 
not permit these demands to interfere with that 
great service of the Master, expressed in serving 
his fellow men, to which he felt himself called. 


activity, he was one of its earliest and most faith- 
ful workers. When the George School Commit- 
tee was first appointed his experience as an edu- 
cator, and his known executive ability, led the 
Yearly Meeting to place him on the committee, 
where he labored faithfully to the end. In sea- 
son and out of season he was found working for 
the betterment of the schools of Philadelphia. 
For several years he was clerk of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, of which he was a member. 

Our friend was a man who had read wisely and 
carefully the things worth while. “Dymond’s Es- 
says on Morality” impressed him greatly, and un- 
doubtedly helped him in reaching some of the 
ethical conclusions and standards which charac- 
terized and governed his life. This book made its 
appearance in America years ago, and came Mil- 
ton’s way in his earlier manhood. He fortunately 
formed the reading habit when books were fewer 
and not so confusing as they are today. His ac- 
quaintance with the best literature helped him 
to develop the heart of sympathy, which, as a 
business man, made him honored by his associ- 
ates, and beloved by his employes, and it also 
caused him to be a concerned citizen of the com- 
monwealth. 

As a teacher he was a disciplinarian of recog- 
nized ability, basing his requirements and decis- 
ions on kindness and justice. In his home he was 
a gentle and loving husband and father, a home 
builder of the ideal type. 

In considering the life of our friend, the open- 
ing lines of Wordsworth’s ‘Character of the 
Happy Warrior,” came to mind as peculiarly fit- 
ting: 

Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 

That every Man in arms should wish to be? 

——It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought: 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright: 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care. 

The great change came to this loyal worker in 
a far-away and strange land. The worn out body 
was brought by the companion of his life and 
love, the long journey of 9000 miles to his home 
city, while a wealth of sympathy from family and 
friends traveled with the widow on one of the 
saddest journeys a devoted wife ever made. 

His funeral was held in the Race Street Meet- 
ing House, Philadelphia, Seventh month 23d, and 
was largely attended by relatives and Friends, 
while words fitly spoken by those who knew him 
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well, testified to the usefulness of his life and the 
wealth and worth of his character. The body 
was laid away in the West Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
while the singing birds, always 
caroled his fitting requiem. 
HENRY W. 


his friends, 


WILBUR. 


SICILY A MONTH AFTER THE EARTH- 
QUAKE. 
(Concluded.) 

We were fortunate in meeting Miss Davis of 
the Girls’ Reformatory of Eastern New York, and 
Mrs. Sisco, who together carried on the American 
Red Cross work so successfully. The afternoon 
of the day after the earthquake a ship entered 
Syracuse Harbor with one thousand refugees 
aboard, many terribly mangled, all penniless, and 
most of them scantily clad. .This was the first 
definite information they had of the terrible dis- 
aster, and the town was panic-stircken, totally 
incapable of concerted action. Miss Davis 
promptly took charge, used her personal available 
funds to purchase needed supplies, gave her 


guarantee that money would be forthcoming from 
America to meet immediate wants, and called the 
Red Cross for authority; in answer came gener- 


ous response, and a request that she act as their 
agent. The dead and wounded were removed 
from the ship to the open park along the harbor’s 
edge, and laid on mattresses and cots, so far as 
such could be secured. The supply of coffins in 
the town was quickly exhausted, and more were 
roughly made, for many poor creatures died on 
the short voyage, or soon after being landed. Very 
promptly the hotels were got ready for the in- 
valids temporarily, and all possible attention was 
given. Later Miss Davis rented one of the houses 
for a hospital as long as it should be needed, and 
splendid work was done. Of the thousand who 
first arrived, three hundred and fifty were still 
there a month afterwards; many had died, others 
had been sent for by relatives and some had had 
occupation found for them, but the rest are the 
problems, generally helpless incompetents, with no 
relatives left alive; no one knows their future. We 
talked to or heard the story of many of those in 
the hospital. One woman lost husband and six 
children, knows of no living relative and is a 
physical wreck. Another woman had both feet 
cut off. Her husband and one daughter were 
killed, the other injured so seriously in the head 
her mind is weak, and their possessions are all 
gone. And these are only two of many. 

Miss Davis, with Mrs. Sisco, organized re- 
lief measures on an excellent basis; she rented 
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machines and had all the women who were able 
to work, sewing at a franc and a half (30 cents) 
a day, making garments to be sent where needed; 
the men were at work on the roads, in gardens, 
wherever employment could be found; she located 
relatives and secured homes whenever possible, to 
make them independent of public relief. The Si- 
cilian aristocrats and others co-operated with her 
to the best of their ability, and appreciated her 
labors, even though not able to fully comprehend 
her final aims, and themselves totally lacking in 
axecutive ability. 

From Syracuse to Taormina the railroad runs 
between Etna and the sea, in places through 
rugged beds of black lava as desolate as a desert, 
elsewhere through lemon groves, acres and acres 
of them, frequently on hillsides so steep that ter- 
races of solid stone walls must be built to keep the 
soil from washing away, and on top of these walls 
are troughs to carry water for irrigation. In sev- 
eral places we crossed what appeared to be dry 
river beds, carefully walled on both sides; they 
were drains to carry away Etna’s freshets and 
often become rushing torrents capable of incal- 
culable damage if not so confined, as evidenced in 
occasional places where the walls had been neglect- 
ed, and the floods had washed away whole groves. 

Taormina is on a mountainside 600 feet above 
the sea, a picturesque little town, mostly on one 
long street with numerous interesting old build- 
ings; from the Greek Theatre, a fine mass of 
ruins, is obtained one of the most beautiful views 
in Italy; below is the Mediterranean with its ever 
changing indescribable shades of blue and green; 
beyond the town, across a deep ravine, is majestic 
snow-clad Etna, towering up 10,000 feet, smok- 
ing always, and with clouds constantly hover- 
ing somewhere about it; in the opposite direction 
are the Calabrian mountains, rising from the sea 
in abrupt rugged heights, and thirty miles away 
the Straits of Messina and the sea coast villages 
between, most of them now in ruins. Taormina 
felt many severe shocks, but suffered no damage; 
as the trains with the injured from Messina 
passed through on their way to various cities to be 
cared for, they halted from twenty minutes to half 
an hour here that the sufferers could be minis- 
tered to; Messina was without water, as all the 
mains were broken, and the poor creatures were 
nearly crazy from thirst; the population of the 
town spent days caring for these passing victims 
and seven hundred were left amongst them. On 
the first train that went through was a large bas- 
ket in which were twelve babies found on the 
streets, with no clue to their identity, three of 
whom had already died on the way. Many of the 
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trains were composed of open freight cars, any- 
thing undamaged had to be called into requisition, 
and the injured were laid on the bare floor with 
almost no covering to protect them from the 
downpour of rain that came for days succeeding 
the catastrophe; no wonder so many perished. 

Immediately after the earthquake in Taormina, 
as in all the towns and villages, with no thought 
for the unfortunates or of possible help to be 
rendered them, the superstitious ignorant natives 
rushed to their churches, got out the images of 
the town’s special saints and with the priests 
marched in procession round and round the streets 
wailing and praying and prostrating themselves, 
believing the disaster had come upon them be- 
cause they had neglected their duties in these di- 
rections; the images for weeks afterwards occu- 
pied prominent places in the churches, to be gazed 
upon, prayed to and kissed devoutly. Whole com- 
munities seemed paralyzed with the enormity of 
the disaster and could not be roused to exertion, 
till the foreigners organized relief work. 

Half way from Taormina to Messina signs of 
the devastation began to appear, a house fallen 
or badly cracked, or a corner gone, or a roof fallen 
in; later were towns where nearly all the build- 
ings were in this condition; all along were tem- 


porary quarters of the roughest kind, harboring 
refugees; some were of American lumber sent 
for the purpose, and we passed several train loads 
of it en route, a very practical donation to a coun- 


try almost devoid of trees. Near Messina we 
passed one of the cemeteries where they were lay- 
ing bodies taken from the ruins; trenches were 
dug to contain four or five rows of five each, in 
rough board boxes (also American lumber), over 
which a layer of earth was thrown, then was 
placed another layer of boxes, and when all were 
covered rows of wooden crosses were put 
up; wagons were steadily arriving with their 
gruesome loads. On the train we met a 
German who was assisting his_ brother-in- 
law to find the bodies of his famliy, all 
of whom, wife, four children and_ brother, 
were buried in the ruins of their home on which 
two or three other houses had fallen from the 
hillside above; he himself had been taken out 
alive, sent to the Naples hospital, and on his re- 
covery had returned for this sad task; all had 
been found but the wife, and they were still 
searching. 

The station at Messina was a complete wreck; 
the train-yard looked like Baldwin’s dump heap, 
sheds, locomotives, cars all piled in a mass of in- 
distinguishable rubbish; in the town not a sound 


building was left, those not down were cracked 


and unsafe, generally with roofs and floors gone, 
even if walls still stood. The once beautiful Duomo 
had part of its walls standing, the fine frescoes, 
mosaics and statues looking ghastly in the ruins 
about, where broken carved marble mosaics and 
fine work from inside and out were lying in pieces 
amidst plaster, stone, broken furniture, china, 
hats, doors, windows, the strangest medley ever 
conceived. Rough board coffins and sacking bags 
lay in piles to be used when a body was found, and 
carried away as soon as possible. Rows of houses 
were standing with the front walls gone, show- 
ing rooms as left in the excitement, covers hang- 
ing over the sides of the beds, clothes lying about, 
the furniture in place, pictures on the walls gen- 
erally hanging askew; in one large building only 
a couple of feet of floor was left, and on this rested 
several book cases full of books, with the glass 
doors unbroken. In some places where the hill- 
sides were steep four or five houses fell together 
in an indiscriminate mass; many streets were 
quite blocked by debris, and walls rocked in the 
wind as if ready to topple over any moment. 

It was estimated there were 150,000 people in 
Messina, of whom 50,000 escaped; about 30,000 
bodies had been recovered in a month, leaving 70,- 
000 still buried in the ruins. Of the city guards 
fifty were lost, twenty bodies had been found and 
a squad of soldiers were digging, hoping to find 
others. 

Along the railroads for miles from Messina 
were small towns in the same condition, some de- 
serted entirely; the suffering was terrible in vil- 
lages back from the railroads where relief did 
not penetrate for a long time and the inhabitants 
were ignorant, helpless and superstitious. For 
some distance out of Messina the side tracks were 
filled with freight cars where refugees had taken 
up temporary abiding places. They are largely 
a helpless, thriftless lot, enjoying being cared for, 
never used to as good living as they were then 
having, quite willing to let it go on, with no de- 
sire to do for themselves and no idea how or where 
to begin. The story has gone abroad of the mil- 
lions that were sent for their relief, and they ex- 
pect to be supported for the rest of their lives, 
with no exertion on their part. The government 
put forth a strong effort to have funds adminis- 
tered honestly and wisely. It was a stupendous 
task, and if some graft crept in, no wonder; 
when discovered it was severely punished. The 
King and Queen in their visits to the devastated 
districts, and their practical demonstration of 
sympathy, greatly endeared themselves to their 
people. 

Lucy BIDDLE LEwISs. 
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My brother Carver, who, with his family re- 
moved to Putnam County, Ill., in 1844 [this date 
should probably be 1851] and for forty years had 
lived on a farm near where the Illinois Yearly 
Meeting House now stands, was removed by death 
on the 22nd of Seventh month, 1896, aged a little 
over 80 years. When a young man he was earn- 
estly engaged in labor for the emancipation of the 
wronged and suffering slave, and before his mar- 
riage spent many sleepless nights in piloting the 
bondsmen that had escaped from Virginia to 
Ohio, on their way to Canada and freedom. After 
settling in Illinois, although the former work was 
far from being abandoned, the subjects of Peace 
and Temperance (or Prohibition) largely engaged 
his attention, and for many years he served the 
Illinois Peace Society as its president, laboring 
both orally and through the medium of the pen 
for the enlightenment of the people on that im- 
portant subject. Even a few weeks previous to 
his death his earnest and warm heart responded 
to the call to labor at some distance from home 
in the cause of abstinence from the inebriating 
bowl. The State of his adoption containing some 
of the most extensive distilleries in the world, 
seemed to intensify his opposition to the manufac- 
ture, sale and use of this detestable thing, and the 
last service of his life was to plead not only for 
its annihilation, but for the entire overthrow of 
the sanction given it by the State. 

During the early years of our married life my 
wife and self were named to serve as preparative 
meeting clerks, a position we were enabled to 
hold, to the apparent satisfaction of our friends, 
for a number of years, and until we were select- 
ed to serve our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
in a similar way. During the early part of the 
year 1845 it was the pleasure of our friends to 
offer our names to the Monthly Meeting for an 
appointment to the eldership. They were ac- 
cepted and the appointment conferred upon us, 
and in the autumn of that year we were favored 
to attend the first Yearly Meeting of that body 
at Salem, for the first time in the history of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. Many strangers from the East 
were with us, among them Samuel Comfort and 
wife, Samuel J. Levick and Elizabeth and Hannah 
Haviland, with David E. Gerow as 
and caretaker. 


companion 
These I distinctly remember. 
The Yearly Meeting was large then compared 
with later years, but there seemed a lack of the 
vital principle of harmony and love that, from 
the year of 1828, had spread its mantle over the 
body. The moral reform and antislavery sub- 
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jects were at that time only beginning to exert 
an influence over the precious harmony that had 
characterized the meetings of Friends previous- 
ly. Far as the feeling prevailing was from the 
life, character and teachings of Jesus, a number 
of those looked upon as the most experienced 
members of our Yearly Meeting seemed to be 
carried away with this scheme for the mainten- 
ance of one of our important testimonies, losing 
their interest in that silent and soul-searching in- 
troversion of spirit that brings light and life to 
the dedicated mind. In one of our Quarterly 
Meetings many of the older ones, and most of the 
younger, separated themselves from the body, 
and in one instance at least built a new house 
and held meetings in it for a time in a way that 
seemed to suit their changed view of things. 

In the year 1855, in company with my friend 
and brother, N. P. Grisell, a gifted minister, we 
visited and held a meeting at the above-named 
house, with that body of Friends. A large part 
of them were present and the meeting was a fav- 
ored one. The prepossessions that had led them 
to take the unfortunate step which separated 
them from the bosom of Society, by this time 
had lost much of its ardor, and loving and tender 
feeling had taken the place of unkindness and ani- 
mosity, with many of them, and many cheeks 
were bedewed with tears on that memorable oc- 
casion. Some that were present soon after were 
inclined to take their places in Society once more, 
and lived and died in unity with it. Others who 
still clung to the idea that they had been harshly 
dealt with (which very likely was the case) stood 
aloof and never returned to mingle with those 
from whom they had separated. 

The great loss these individuals have _ sus- 
tained, as well as the trials introduced to Society 
through their decision and act, has led me to con- 
sider whether that charity that is ever kind and 
thinketh no evil, had been in this case as closely 
observed as the laws of true Christian disciple- 
ship would recommend. We accept the proposi- 
tion that God is love, and if we are his true 
disciples we will endeavor to live and labor in 
harmony with the promptings of his own nature, 
which, as I view it, will not permit a departure 
from the sacred essence of his own life in con- 
tending for his cause. Hence love must be the 
principle that actuates us when laboring for the 
overthrow of every evil. I would, therefore, en- 
courage, not only the members of the Society of 
Friends but all people, to seek first this high at- 
tainment, and then act in accordance with it in 
every labor to promote the well-being and peace 
of mankind. 
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INTERPRETING THE BIBLE. 

In this age there is a marked tendency to get 
as much as possible out of everything in as short 
a time as possible. Even our First-day school 
teaching has not escaped the touch of this spirit 
of haste and avarice. While there is no doubt 
that interpretation of the often obscure things in 
the Bible is a valuable part of the teacher’s work, 
it must be borne in mind that it is not suitable to 
make interpretations of the same sort to classes 
of all ages and phases of development. And fur- 
thermore, the teacher or class should be possessed 
of a suitable basis of interpretation before at- 
tempting explanations. The frequent rambling 
discussions about and conjectural explanations of 
the Scriptures is not only not helpful, but seems 
to the writer to be an unprofitable use of time 
and of the gift of reason. 

The writer believes that with classes of chil- 
dren the teacher should limit her efforts to famil- 
iarizing the pupils with the Bible stories and inci- 
dents, with no attempt to explain any deeper 
meaning than appears to the child. The Bible in- 
cidents, properly presented, are so full of moral 
vigor that there is no need for the teacher ‘“‘to 
point a moral or adorn the tale.” The _ ethical 
value is mainly in the character of the men dealt 
with, rather than in what they do and say. The 
teacher who deals with Moses will do better by 
presenting graphically the incidents of his ear 
open to the voice of God and his obedience and 
perseverance, by sticking pretty closely to the 
Bible account of him, than by placing verbal 
emphasis upon the abstractions of his character 
and explaining that the man, himself, is, after all, 
rather a dim and mythical figure in history. We 
cannot too strongly emphasize the point that chil- 
dren do not need metaphor and allegory inter- 
preted for them. 

There is a questioning age when they do need 
something that we often fail to give them. This 
will be discussed in a paper by itself later. The 
second concern of this paper is interpretation in 
adult classes. We repeat again that primary 
educational principle, that attention and investi- 
gation should always precede interpretation. The 
class that convenes and begins to read Bible ref- 
erences here and there and discuss the meaning 
of them without previous thought or investiga- 
tion, stands a poor chance to increase either in 
knowledge or spiritual discernment. The time 
and circumstantial setting of an event, the per- 
sonality back of an utterance, the literary history 
of the record, all are important factors in the 
process of investigation. Each of these may be 
assigned as a reference one or more weeks in ad- 
vance of the consideration of a section of the 
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Bible by the class. To really grasp the spiritual 
or ethical import of certain portions of the Scrip- 
ture which we are especially fond of interpret- 
ing, we must do more than investigate, we must 
tread again the paths the Hebrew trod and follow 
the footsteps of Jesus, until to a measurable de- 
gree at least, we share in the inspiration of their 
lives. There is no other safe guide for interpret- 
ing the moral utterances or great deeds of pa- 
triarchs and prophets than an understanding of 
their guiding principle. If the leaders of adult 
classes would assign subjects for meditation dur- 
ing the week, the meditation would be helpful to 
the ones who gave time to it, even if the results 
could not be very successfully formulated into 
words on the following First-day. We are too 
well satisfied when we have plenty of expression 
in a class. Our real need is to develop earnest 
thought that follows us through the week and 
prepares us finally to become factors in interpre- 
tation. 

Some time in the dark ages the socalled atomic 
proof text method of preaching and _ teach- 
ing came into vogue. By this method whole 
structures of theology, or ethics or mental 
science can be reared which another set of proof 
texts can destroy. Immersion can be positively 
established as a divine ordinance by reading just 
the right verses. It is, however, controverted by 
certain other records, which point to an easier 
method of administering the sacrament, and both 
are again made of doubtful authority by inter- 
preting the “One Baptism” to be that of the 
spirit. An extreme application of this method of 
using the Scriptures is told in the case of a 
preacher who wished to inveigh against a style in 
hair dressing that prevailed a number of years 
ago. He searched the Scriptures for a text and 
decided that the verse reading, ““Let those who 
are on the house top not come down,” could be 
made available for his purpose by selecting the 
words so that it would read “‘top-not come down.” 

This story is probably not literally true, but the 
distortions in interpretation made by the use of 
isolated texts without knowing their history or 
context are greater, in many instances, than the 
story suggests. Classes using a topical method 
of studying the Bible need to observe the greatest 
care that they are not led into erroneous interpre- 
tation by insufficient knowledge of what they are 
considering. It is safe always to think, and to 
investigate. Interpretation, humanly considered, 
must always be a growing and changing concep- 
tion with us, for until we “see face to face” our 
interpretation of the vital truths spoken by Jesus 
and the Prophets will rest upon a partial under- 
standing of their lives. JANE P. RUSHMORE, 
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PROGRAM OF THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 

A full report of the sessions of the Central Com- 
mittee at Glenburnie will be found in another col- 
umn. It will be seen that the future of the Con- 
ference was earnestly considered by those in at- 
tendance at these meetings and that the next 
Conference, to be held in the summer of 1910 at 
Ocean Grove, in particular was discussed. 

These conferences, when we gather from all our 
yearly meetings, should give expression to the best 
thought, aspiration, and life of those who are 
banded together in the religious body known as 
the Society of Friends. 

The Committee members and others at Glen- 
burnie expressed themselves as to what seemed to 
be the kind of Conference the one at Ocean 
Grove should be. A program committee was ap- 
pointed and the sense of the Central Committee as 
represented at Glenburnie will be worked out as 
closely as possible in the work of that committee. 

But if the work of the program committee is 
to be more than merely that of a lecture or enter- 
tainment bureau, it must have a wider basis on 
which to work than the expression of the compara- 
tively few Friends who were at Glenburnie. There 
should be a general co-operation of practically our 
whole membership in all our yearly meetings in 
the construction of the program of a General 
Conference. 

The Program Committee consists of the follow- 
ing: O. Edward Janney, Herbert P. Worth, 
Charles F. Underhill, Edward B. Rawson, Bertha 
L. Broomall, Elizabeth Stover, Harry A. Hawkins, 
Jesse H. Holmes, Edward C. Wilson, John Wil- 
liam Hutchinson, Anna M. Jackson, Anna B. 
Shepherd, Henry W. Wilbur, Edith M. Winder, 
William E. Brown, Edgar M. Zavitz, Clarence 
Mills, Louella M. Birdsall, Thomas A. Jenkins, 
Esther J. Fox, James H. Atkinson, Mary S. Mc- 
Dowell, Emily Atkinson. 

This Committee will meet to block out its work 
on the 16th of next month. Meantime, if we are 
to say at this Conference to one another and to 
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the world what most needs be said; to map out 
plans of work that will most apply and be most 
effective in the face of the social problems of our 
time; if this Conference is to be truly representa- 
tive of what our principles and our Society mean 
in the world, there must be much serious thought 
given by all concerned Friends, both on and not on 
the Program Committee. 

The members of the Program Committee, no 
doubt will be glad to hear from Friends what 
seems to them to be the most significant things to 
be taken up. The pages of the Intelligencer are 
open for such discussion of the matter as can best 
be done in that way. 


A STUDY OF SOME MEETINGS. 

The story is told of the meeting-house at Wa- 
terford, Va., that during a part of the Civil War 
it was occupied by troops as barracks. When the 
first Sabbath after the soldiers had taken posses- 
sion arrived the house and grounds presented a 
martial appearance very different from the usual 
quiet orderliness. Uncertain as to the reception 
they would receive the Friends of Waterford, on 
that First-day morning, took their accustomed 
way up the long hill toward the meeting-house. 
The soldiers, noticing the approach of the Friends 
while yet they were a distance away, actuated by 
a kindly motive, hastened to make it possible to 
hold meeting in the house, gathering up the guns, 
coffee-pots, knapsacks, blankets and drums and 
piling them in one end of the house, placing the 
benches in some sort of order and lowering the 
partition. 

Upon the arrival of the Friends they saw with 
appreciation what had been done for their com- 
fort, and entering, proceeded to hold meeting. 
They continued to do so on successive Sabbaths, 
the soldiers often attending. To many of them 
the silence of the meeting must have seemed an 
unusual method of worship. Perhaps some among 
them may have been impressed by the living 
silence, as well as by the words of life as they fell 
from the lips of Miriam Gover and others. 

This meeting has become small, but the mem- 
bers are faithful and loyal. The doors of the 
stone meeting-house on the hill, and those of the 
homes of the Friends of the neighborhood, are 
open to the touch of the visitor. Certainly the 
Friends there are “given to hospitality.” 

Waterford is a quaint and quiet village, placed 
among the hills; and many of the houses have 
been homes of Friends for generations. Those 
who love the picturesque may find it here. In 
these quiet homes there is to be found a gentle re- 
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finement, which comes only from a close walk 
with the Great Companion—that culture which 
the world cannot give, neither can it take away. 

The meeting known as Woodlawn is located 
cnly a short distance from Mt. Vernon, and 
stands on what was part of George Washington’s 
estate. Within easy distance is the Woodlawn 
Mansion, the home of some of the Custis family, 
and in an excellent state of preservation, an ad- 
mirable example of a colonial Virginia home. 

Many of the Friends residing in this vicinity 
are descended from those who, a generation ago, 
moved here from New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Among these are the families of Gillingham, Wil- 
kinson, Lukens, Cox, Walton, Troth and Roberts, 
whose relatives are scattered throughout the 
East. 

The meeting that gathered in the twilight in 
the neat little meeting-house, attended by some of 
the neighbors as well as members, gave evidence 
of a depth of feeling and a desire to place the 
spiritual above the physical, which proves the 
value of our quiet method of worship in giving 
inspiration to the aspiring, and strength for the 
performance of the daily task or the special serv- 
ice. 

The last meeting attended in company with 
La Vergne F. Gardner was Gunpowder, situated 
among the hills of Maryland, twenty miles north 
of Baltimore. 

From the door of the meeting-house, perched 
upon a conspicuous eminence, the eye roves with 
delight over an immense stretch of hill and val- 
ley, field and woodland, dotted here and there 
with the comfortable and attractive homes of 
Friends. 

Arrangements had been made here for a meet- 
ing on First-day morning, in our meeting-house, 
and in a neighboring M. E. chapel at night. Both 
of these were well attended by thoughtful people. 

Here, as everywhere in our journey, there was 
abundant evidence that religion is not a theory, 
but an everyday practice, not a creed so much as 
a life—a life of cheerful service. 

With these meetings our journey closed. It has 
been an interesting experience and full of encour- 
agement to us. Everywhere we found loyalty to 
the principles and methods of Friends, coupled 
with a desire that our principles might be ex- 
tended to a greatly wider circle. May the Lord of 
the Harvest send more laborers into the field! 


O. EDWARD JANNEY. 


A load of sorrow doesn’t wear one so much as a 
swarm of annoyances. —C. O. Stevens. 
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FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Fairfax Quarterly Meeting of Friends met in 
Goose Creek Meeting House, Lincoln, Va., Eighth 
month 15th and 16th. Although we were in the 
grasp of an almost unprecedent drought, during 
which the dust in the roads and in the atmosphere, 
was most distressing. The attendance was very 
good, a number, who were not members, being 
with us. 

On First-day morning we were especially 
favored in having Joel Borton and Sarah R. Mat- 
thews with us. The quiet attention of the peo- 
ple to their discourses gave evidence of the ap- 
preciation they felt. 

In the afternoon the First-day School Union 
met. We had reports from the several schools 
in the Quarter and some miscellaneous business. 

Then with the hope of instilling a spirit of 
helpful service in our young people, the condi- 
tion of the poor in the slums of Washington was 
brought before the meeting. Miss Strong, of that 
City, superintendent of nurses for the sick poor, 
and others, members of our Quarterly Meeting, 
gave much light upon the subject, bringing to our 
attention the terrible conditions, both physical 
and moral, which lie almost at our doors, as did 
the sick man at the “beautiful gate.” 

On the Second-day we again convened with a 
feeling of thankfulness for the meeting of friend 
with friend, and the fact that our long drought 
had been broken by a welcome and refreshing rain. 

Joel Borton’s message on Applied Christianity 
seemed, to us, full of inspiration and life. It fol- 
lowed very appropriately and helpfully, the 
thought of the preceding afternoon. 

The meeting closed with a few beautiful words 
from Sarah R. Matthews. M. J. B. 


VISITORS AT GRANVILLE. 

When the Friends from Glenburnie, Lake 
George visited the various meetings on their way 
home, we of the meeting at Granville, N. Y., were 
greatly favored by having with us on Ninth month 
Fifth, Dr. O. Edward Janney and wife from Bal- 
timore; Joel Borton from Woodstown, N. J., and 
Sarah Flitcraft from Chester, Pa. 

Three meetings were held during the day. In 
the morning Dr. Janney gave a vivid word picture 
of “the most dramatic scene in the history of the 
world—Christ before Pilate.” Pilate represented 
the power which then controlled the world. Jesus 
stood bound before him, clothed in royal robes 
which were but a mockery. Yet Pilate trembled 
before the Christ. He recognized in Jesus some- 
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thing more than mere man. He received no an- 
swer to the questions—“What is truth?” for it 
was evident no answer could have been under- 
stood by him. And all down the ages has come 
the question—‘What is truth?” In Jesus’ life 
and words we find the answer. He lived the 
truth. A rebel in the eyes of Pilate, a radical in 
the eyes of the high priest. He knew he should 
die at Jerusalem, but He did not hesitate. He 
bore witness to the truth; the result was in God’s 
hands. The great truth He came to teach was 
that God teaches His people Himself, directly by 
His spirit to the soul of man. His spirit is ever 
with us. When we perform all our duties rightly 
we do religious work, whatever our work may be. 
None of us can perform the mission Jesus had, 
but we bear witness to the truth every day when 
we perform our duties according to our highest 
Let us do our work cheerfully, realizing 
we are children of a loving Father. 

Sarah Flitcraft beautifully from the 
text—‘‘We walk by faith, not only by sight.” 
When Jesus walked by the shores of Galilee and 
called His disciples to Him, they went willingly 
and by faith, not knowing what the future might 
hold for them. Though our efforts sometimes 
seem fruitless we must believe that they will be 
blessed in His good time. We must live what we 
profess or our professions are worthless. Many 
go from birth to death without knowing that “the 
grace of God hath appeared to all men.” We 
should never forget the petition—‘Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heav- 
en.” and do all in our power to bring it to pass. 


ideals. 


spoke 


Every day our faithfulness is tried in some way. 
Our experience will be according to our living 
near to God. Will we not be led to work even in 
the “highways and hedges?” Jesus’ life, so far 
above ours in its power and beauty, may yet be 
lived by us according to our measure, and if we 
so live here we need have no fear about the life 
beyond. The meeting closed with prayer by Joel 
Borton, during which the presence of the Father 
seemed brought very near to us. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Janney, who is President 
of the American Purity Alliance, delivered an 
address on moral education. He brought before us 
very vividly the condition of things in our civil- 
ization which too few of us clearly understand. 
The perils of our boys and girls, not only in the 
slums but even in the highest circles of life. He 
showed how a Godless race of young men are 
growing up because their aims are low, and be- 
cause of a neglected education. He told of the 
thousands of men engaged in the “white slave 
traffic,” and of the efforts now being made to com- 








bat this terrible curse. He gave touching and 
startling illustrations of the conditions of things. 
What we lack in our teaching is instruction in the 
laws of life. It is impossible and undesirable to 
keep children in ignorance, and the knowledge 
should be imparted to them in the right way by 
parents, then when it comes to them in other ways 
it will not harm them because they have been fore- 
warned. He appealed to parents to begin this 
instruction before it is too late. Our government 
is now earnestly working in the cause, and we 
were earnestly exhorted to use our influence 
through our representatives and in every way to 
help forward the work which, while not pleasant 
to do, yet is Christlike. 

Joel Borton emphasized the duty of individual 
watchfulness. Sin commenced in thoughtlessness 
accumulates until we are slaves to it. He gave 
the striking incident in the life of Leonardo da 
Vinci when he was working at his famous picture 
—‘‘The Last Supper.” He searched for and 
found a youth, pure and clean, to sit as his model 
for the Christ. Years later when completing his 
work, he searched for a model for Judas. In the 
streets of Rome he found him, a man so low 
and debauched he was dreadful to look upon, he 
used him for his model and upon inquiring his 
name, learned to his amazement that he was the 
young man he had before chosen for his pure, 
upright life, as his model for Christ. 

Our homes are the fountain head of society. 
Too many homes are no homes at all, where the 
children go out only to lives of evil. If all homes 
were christian homes how different it would be. 
Applied Christianity will bring about the results 
we look and hope for. G. Myron Allen asked that 
every one present should give a contribution, not 
of money, but of influence, a word of disapproval 
or encouragement for a purer, cleaner humanity. 

In the evening meeting Joel Borton spoke on 
religion, “a subject so much is being said about 
not only now but in all ages.” It is an experience 
through which human life passes; also a growth. 
We do not attain to a perfect life all at once. 
Peter said—‘‘Add to your faith virtue, and to vir- 
tue knowledge,” &c., &c., until at last we come 
to be truly fruitful in “the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Theology changes. Religion is from the world’s 
earliest history; it is a fact. Religion is as far in 
advance of theology as plants are of botany, or the 
stars of astronomy. Religion in its simplicity 
was demonstrated in the life of Jesus—that won- 
derful life by which God conveyed to the world 
a knowledge of Himself. Jesus was a faithful and 
true representative of God. God may seem far 
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away but if Jesus should come into our midst 
today He would say again—‘“He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” 

We have fallen far short of living up to the 
religion taught by Jesus. It is in the hands of the 
christian church today to solve the problems be- 
fore us and to remedy the evils of all kinds. 

God has a plan for every one of our lives. Let 
us so live that at the end of life we may receive 
the “‘well done.” 

Sarah Flitcraft spoke very helpfully from the 
text—‘‘Arise, shine, thy light is come.” As Isaiah 
knew the light was about him, so may we all have 
this experience and “arise” from the darkness and 
perhaps sin of our lives. We are to choose what 
is worth while and let our light shine to enlighten 
others who may need it. It is the religion of 
Jesus Christ only which can raise us up out of 
the shadow of darkness. We should often study 
the wonderful prophesies, psalms and especially 
the life and words of the Master. 

Prayer and humble waiting upon God will help 
us through all our difficulties. 

Dr. Janney spoke from the text—‘“Seek first 
the kingdom of God and its righteousness and all 
things necessary shall be added unto you.” His 
wish was that all might become sons and daugh- 
ters of God as they can through obedience. The 
meeting closed with an earnest, heartfelt prayer 
by Sarah Flitcraft. 

We are thankful for these meetings which were 
all of exceptional interest and value. L. J. M. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Cool weather and cloudy skies were the ac- 
companiments of Blue River Quarterly Meeting, 
which convened at Benjaminville, Ill., holding its 
first session, the meeting for ministers and eld- 
ers, in the afternoon of the 3d, with a larger at- 
tendance than sometimes, though some of our 
home members were absent on account of physi- 
cal disability. 

In the evening the First-day School Quarterly 
Conference was held, in which the exercises con- 
sisted mainly of a review of the lessons of the 
present Quarter (so far as we have gone) by 
teachers and pupils, quite creditably performed. 

Seventh-day the meeting assembled at 10 
o’clock for devotional purposes, Abel Mills and 
Mary G. Smith handing forth words of advice and 
encouragement. At 11 we went into business ses- 
sion, finding, by reading the reports from our 
constituent branches, that three of these were 
personally represented, two Friends being pres- 
ent from Blue River Monthly Meeting, our far- 














away meeting, the attendance from which means 
a sacrifice of time and money, not realized by 
near-by members. Yet can the willing perform- 
ance of this religious duty be really a sacrifice? 

Friends from that meeting, as a rule, when 
leaving home to attend the Quarter, do so 
with the intention of attending the Yearly 
Meeting also, at Clear Creek, sixty miles farther 
from their home, a week later, and this gives 
them several days to visit among Friends 
in this vicinity, which is much enjoyed by 
us, and we hope also by them. The attendance 
of the two meetings thus involves an absence 
from home of two weeks, and coming at about 
seed-sowing time, upon the fruitage of which de- 
pends the maintenance of themselves and fam- 
ilies, it is little wonder that but few from this dis- 
tant place are with us at our Yearly Meeting. 

At noon we adjourned in order to refresh the 
“inner man” and give wearied bodies a chance to 
relax from their unusual strain of long quiet, and 
this social hour or two is much enjoyed by all. 
Then reassembling, the business is carried on 
quickly, but in good order to its conclusion. 

First-day morning was still quite cool and the 
general unpropitious appearance of the weather 
ceterred many who usually attend on this day, 
from coming out. Yet the house was comfort- 
ably filled with an attentive audience, being ad- 
dressed by Abel Mills, Mary G. Smith and Ed- 
ward Coale, the general tenor of their remarks 
being in the same direction, pointing individuals 
to the indwelling light for guidance, showing that 
our bodies are the temples of the living God, who 
dwells in us if we be not reprobates, thus proving 
the divine immanence; telling us also that the 
teaching of the doctrines of Christianity be- 
gan long before the advent of Jesus into the 
world, illustrating this by quoting the lan- 
guage addressed to disobedient Cain, “If thou 
doest well shalt thou not be accepted? If not, sin 
heth at thy door.” We were told also of the wide- 
spread effects of sin, they not being confined to 
the person who commits the wrong act, but his 
family, his friends, the community in which he 
lives, all suffer through him, for a person’s influ- 
ence, be it good or bad, extends to all within its 
reach. 

Thus closed our sessions and made Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting of Ninth month, 1909, a thing 
of the past, while its memory will live long in the 
minds of those who were privileged to enjoy the 
benefits of this religious and social commingling— 
the latter phase in my opinion, greatly enhancing 
the value of the former. 


Holden, Ill. ELIZABETH H, COALE, 
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CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Centre 
the 6th of Ninth month. The Friends, from the 
other meetings, comprising Centre Quarter, came 
on Seventh-day in time to attend the First-day 
School Association. 


The association was opened by the reading of 
the twenty-fourth Psalm. Written reports were 
read from three of the schools; the other school 
reporting verbally. The literary program was 
then taken up and rendered creditably by its par- 
ticipants. A general discussion on: “What is the 
purpose and function of the First-day school?” 
followed these exercises. The subject was earn- 
estly considered. Several expressed that one pur- 
pose of the First-day school should be to teach 
Friends’ principles so that the child may not grow 
up ignorant of the principles of the Society of 
which it is a member. The work done in the 
First-day school should be a preparation for a 
greater work. 

During all the sessions of this Quarter we were 
favored to have with us Reuben P. Kester, of 
Grampian, Pa. 

On First-day morning we listened to an im- 
pressive sermon on one of Jesus’ messages to his 
disciples, ““‘Watch and Pray!’ Many times Jesus 


talked to his disciples of the importance of pray- 
er. The poet has said that prayer is the key 


which unlocks the gate of Heaven. It is neces- 
sary that our lives be a continual prayer. A 
beautiful and forceful explanation of the Lord’s 
Prayer was given. Our Father—not my Father 
or thy Father—means that God is Father of 
every nation and race; hence, we are all brothers 
and should recognize our neighbor or anyone 
whom we may meet as our brother. If we recog- 
nize the fatherhood of God we must also recog- 
nize the brotherhood of man. 

In the afternoon a very attentive audience as- 
sembled. After a period of silence, Reuben Kes- 
ter took for his text, “Lord, what wouldst thou 
have me to do?” In every heart there is this in- 
quiry in some form. It is not only necessary that 
we ask this question, but we must put forth an 
effort—we must be willing to serve. God does not 
call all to do something miraculous. Gentleness 
and kindness is the secret of true happiness. 

So many Gods! So many creeds! 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind, 

Is all this sad world needs. 

He dwelt upon the art of kindness, then closed 
with a beautiful prayer. Friendly greetings were 
exchanged with encouraged and thankful hearts. 

On Second-day morning the business affairs of 


our Quarterly Meeting were transacted. In this 
meeting there was evidence of an increased in- 
terest and earnestness. 


MARGARET WILSON HARDY. 

[Extracts from Memorial read at her funeral.] 

“O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All our fears are laid aside, 

If we but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died!” 

It is with a feeling of inadequacy that I have 
undertaken the preparation of a brief tribute to 
the beautiful life that has just closed in all its 
sweet completeness just as it was rounding out 
the last of the span of years of which David sang. 

She lived what her beloved Whittier has called 

“The simple life, where beauty 

Walked hand in hand with duty,” 
and by ever constant obedience to the call of duty 
she came to do the Father’s will as naturally and 
unconsciously as a bird sings. 

She loved the beautiful, and flowers responded 
to the care of her hands. She loved and knew our 
native birds and plants, but best of all, it was 

“Hers to read—a finer art— 

Deep down in the human heart.” 
She loved her fellow men. She believed in them. 
Her clear eyes were not blinded to the faults they 
saw in others, but she could always look past or 
through them, down to the spark of divinity she 
found in every heart. She was one of those rare 
souls who could “hate the sin, and yet could love 
the sinner.” A woman of decision, she was 
prompt in action when the need arose, and 
through sympathy and service, both she and her 
loved husband—for how is it possible to speak of 
her and not include him?—became the sharers in 
the joys and sorrows of all their friends. 

Margaret Wilson was the daughter of William 
and Margaret Wilson. She was born Tenth 
month 20th, 1839. The old Wilson homestead is 
now a part of the Noah Haines farm, and the 
house in which Margaret and her three sisters 
and four brothers grew to womanhood and man- 
hood, stood slightly back from the beautiful grove 
of trees which still stand at the crossing of the 
two roads. All of those brothers and sisters save 
one—Susan Brown—have preceded her to the 
life beyond. It was from this home that she was 
married Ninth month 28th, 1865, to her soldier 
lover, Thomas Morris Hardy, but newly mustered 
out after more than three years service to his 
country. From that time their lives were com- 
pletely blended. 

After spending a few months at the home of 
Neal Hardy, the newly wedded pair made their 
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first home at Calhoun, Ills., where they remained 
three years. On the death of Neal Hardy they 
returned and took charge of the home place for 
two years. Three years they lived on what was 
known as “the Brickley place,” when they pur- 
chased the old Solomon Fussell homestead which 
became their happy home for twenty-six years. 
Nine years ago they moved to Pendleton. * * * 

It is indeed difficult to resign ourselves to the 
thought that “Aunt Maggie” is gone from us, and 
that we shall see her on earth no more forever. 
May we look to the source of all comfort to which 
she looked, and learn the sweet spiritual serenity 
to which she had attained. 

Secure in her own sure faith she worried not 
at all about creeds. Her father had been a Bap- 
tist, her mother a Methodist, and she herself was 
for many years an active member of the Society 
of Friends, but the particular form of the belief 
of others did not concern her. She felt with Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, 

“So many Gods, so many Creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind; 
When just the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs.” 

And in regard to the great mystery which has 
been so lately unfolded to her, she rested in the 
sweet calm of Whittier’s lines, 

“IT know not where His islands lift 
Their fonded palms in air, 

I only know, I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 











A LITTLE GIRL AT MEETING. 

[From “The Candid Letters of a Quaker Woman to the 
Other Quaker,” by Caroline M. Hill, in The American 
Friend.] 

There is a little brick meeting-house among the 
fields in Ohio that enters into almost all my child- 
ish memories. It is severely plain within and 
without, the walls are whitewashed, the floors 
bare, the rude benches unpainted and marked by 
the knives of many restless little boys. At one 
end of the room there are raised seats, called the 
gallery, for the ministers, elders and overseers. I 
did not like to sit on the highest seat with my 
mother, whose “gift” had been acknowledged, 
nor yet on the “men’s side” with my father, who 
read many worldly books and was very critical 
of what was said and of the worthiness of those 
who presumed to “‘speak in meeting,” so I remem- 
ber especially the first time I was allowed to sit 
by myself. I chose my own seat, near the win- 
dow, about half way down the one aisle. When 
] looked toward the gallery I saw the grays and 
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browns of the bonnets, shawls and veils of the 
women, and their white handkerchiefs, and from 
the silence and the bowed heads I knew that 
meeting had “set.” 

Through the open window I could hear the in- 
sects that hummed in the meadow and all the 
myriad summer sounds, could see the glimmer of 
the heat across the ripe fields of grain. I looked 
away toward “the falls,’”’ which we always passed 
on our way to meeting, and wished I were there. 
They would never let me stop at the falls long 
enough, for they said we must come on to the 
meeting-house to worship God. I had little idea 
what that meant, but was always glad to go to 
meeting. When I thought about God, I saw the 
water that thundered down the rock caverns, 
through which it flowed away, and heard the deep 
rhythmical sound that was under all the noise of 
the water—that might be His voice! Or I thought 
of the loving Presence I felt when I was alone in 
the woods or playing by the little brook in the 
pasture. But they never allowed me to be alone 
very long, and I was sure they came up here just 
to see one another. I did not know what they 
said in meeting nor why they were so moved 
when they spoke. I noticed one peculiar man, 
who talked too long and repeated often the words 
“efficacy of the atonement.” Once he was asked 
if he could not soon bring his remarks to a close. 
A much beloved old minister talked about ‘“‘the 
unslumbering Shepherd of Israel.’’ I was glad 
for the relief which came when they all stood up 
and someone prayed to the “Heavenly Father.” 
Women were not much given to preaching, but 
they “approached very near in prayer,” and often 
in the silence which followed a prayer I felt that 
He had come down and soon would speak through 
the voice of some of His servants. 












































Nothing is more important for a Christian, 
especially, perhaps, for one who has any public 
service, than to keep in the mid-current of life— 
to be vital and formative. We all know some 
good person who might be a power if he had not 
settled into a groove of religious expression; we 
all know, too, the speaker whose phrases are as 
sure to come out as the whip-poor-will song is 
sure to come from that particular bird. 


—R. M. J., in The American Friend. 








You cannot step twice into the same stream. 
For as you are stepping in, other and yet other 
waters flow on. —RHeraclitus. 


FRIENDS’ 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

OXFORD, PA.—The first meeting this autumn 
was held on the 4th and was opened by the presi- 
dent’s reading fourth chapter of Ephesians. 
Harry Thomas and family, who have been travel- 
ing in the West this summer, gave very interest- 
ing accounts of their trip. The question, “How 
should a young man spend his vacation,” was dis- 
cussed by Horace Stubbs. Some suggestions for 
the winter’s work were given. Herbert Way save 
excellent current events. After a few moments’ 
silence the meeting adjourned to Ninth month, 
18th. ETHEL E. REYNOLDS. 


SPIRIT OF SEPTEMBER. 
I 
O Spirit of September, I have seen 
Thy wandering footsteps by the lonely rill 
That winds and murmurs under willows green 
3elow yon high-browed hill; 
And I have followed thee through orchards olden 
And watched thy wistful face in silence pass 
Where mellow apples round and ripe and golden 
Lie thickly in the grass; 


II 
Lie in the grass where once in pleasant drowse 
Methought I saw thee in the dove-cote’s shade 
Weaving a wreath of asters round thy brows 
In sweet and fragrant braid. 
And by the woodland edge, ’mid moss and myrtle, 
When thou wert dancing o’er the faery green, 
With heaps of fern and flowers in thy kirtle, 
Thee, Spirit have I not seen? 


III 
Have I not seen thee in the azure morn 
Glide noiseless as a phantom summer cloud 
Where waved the tassels of the yellow corn 
And vagrant crows called loud; 
Or watched thee in the twilight pale and hazy 
With drooping head roam far adown the stream 
Whose wandering waters languorous and lazy 
Fill our soft vale with dream?— 


IV 

Fill it with dream and mystery and charm 

In rosy dawns and noons and slumbrous eves, 
Where smile the acres of the ancient farm 

With stacks and golden sheaves, 
With rustic wealth of timothy and clover, 

And meadows where the soft-eyed heifers graze, 
And fields of thick-sown millet toppling over, 

And slopes of tasseled maize; 


V 

Of tasseled maize and fields where thistle-seeds 
Float on light winds above the luscious sod, 

Where pungent mint and ragweed fill the meads, 
And wild-heart goldenrod; 

And gardens lovelier for thy passing there,— 
So stately seem the silken hollyhocks, 

So sumptuous the lingering roses fair, 


So deeply bright the phlox; 
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VI 
So bright the phlox and every stately flower 
The season brings;—but, ah, to think how soon 
Thou’lt fade away as hour by golden hour 
Rolls on toward Autumn’s noon! 
Too soon thou’lt fade, O Spirit of September, 
As fade the walnut’s and the willow’s leaves; 
But thy deep charm, O how I shall remember 
When Winter sighs and grieves! 
John Russell Hayes. 


From “Brandywine Days,” in Book News. 


MARRIAGES. 

HARNED—HUTCHINSON.—On Ninth month 8th, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Hempstead, L. I., under 
the care of New York Monthly Meeting, Edith Capron, 
daughter of John William and E. Eliza Hutchinson, of 
New York, and Irving Alfred Harned, of Denver, Colo., 
son of James and Katherine A. Harned, of New York City. 

BIRTHS. 

JACKSON.—On Ninth month 12th, 1909, to Edith 
Wilson and Arthur C. Jackson, a daughter who is named 
Caroline Alberta Jackson. 

THATCHER.—In Trinidad, Colo., Seventh month 22d, 
1909, to Edwin Chandler and Alice Coates Thatcher, a 
daughter who is named Margaret. 

VAIL.—At Plainfield, N. J., Ninth month 6th, 1909, to 
Clarence B. and Elveretta Cutler Vail, a son who is named 
Lawrence Cutler Vail. 


DEATHS. 

BATTIN.—Emily T., wife of Samuel R. Battin, and 
daughter of Samuel S. and Rachel Strut Tomlinson, Eighth 
month 16th, 1909, after a lingering illness. She was in 
the 75th year of her age and long a valued elder of 
Green Plain Monthly Meeting, held near Selma, O. 

RICHARDSON.—At Wilmington, Del., Eighth month, 
27th, Edward Andrews, son of Sarah R. and the late 
Joseph P. Richardson. 

SHERWOOD.—At Manhasset, L. I., on Seventh-day 
evening, the 4th, Isaac Sherwood in the 88th year of his 
age. The funeral was held at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Manhasset, on Fourth-day. 

WASHBURN.—At her home, in Chappaqua, N. Y., 
Ninth month 3d, 1909, Blanch Mekeel, wife of Howard 
R. Washburn, in her 37th year. Her long illness was 
borne without a murmur, evincing great faith and trust. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMMENTS. 


One of the most picturesquely situated of our Friends’ 


Boarding Schools [in England] is Ayton. The school 
building fronts the village green, and the grounds have 
many pretty corners. The ripple of the beck is ever 
pleasant to the ear. Rosebery Topping is in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Rawdon, in the neighborhood of the two 
large industrial centres Leeds and Bradford, also has its 
beauty spots. —The Friend (London). 
We have just received an interesting letter from our 
Danish Friend, John Marcussen, who spent a winter in 
America in religious labor three years ago. He feels a 
concern to come again to this country for further service, 
and if way opens for him to carry out his desire, we may 
hope to see him again. —American Friend, 
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It is a curious thing that both Putnam’s and the 
American Magazine have been giving us in the June and 
July numbers the most thorough analysis of church work 
and the wastefulness of church effort that have yet 
found place in print. Putnam’s announces its articles as 
“The American Church on Trial.” I like better the 
bluntness and frankness of the articles in the American 
entitled “The Godlessness of New York.” 
well to read them. 

In Unity (Chicago). 


You will do 


-E. P. Powell. 


I have been very much interested in the_book of old 
meeting houses and I am not acquainted with the locali- 
ties of many of them. I would like to know some of them. 
The meeting house of Hockessin is given and I would like 
to know if it is the same house or place where John Gar- 
rettson and Content Hussey were married the Fifth-day 
of Ninth month, 1736. The certificate says John Gar- 


great many who no doubt composed that meeting and 
if there are any of the decendants of name, I 
would be glad to hear from them either through the 
Intelligencer or by private letter. There are the Garretts 
sons, Talbotts, Russels, Plummers, Morsells, Griests, that 
I know were related to the family, beside many others 
who might have been of the same families. 

Bloomington, Ill., R. R. 1. 


either 


ReBeccA A. BROWN. 


The Union of the First-day Schools of Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting, Pa., will hold its autumn conference at Sole- 
bury, on Seventh-day, the 25th, at 10.30 a. m. Carriages 
will meet train and trolley at New Hope at 10 a. m. 


Philadelphians generally are under the impression that 
the city founded by William Penn is more or less re- 
nowned the world over; but one of our English subscrib- 


FRIENDS’ IN ATTENDANCE AT GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, 
HELD IN 6TH MONTH AT TORONTO, CAN. 


rettson, late of Hockessin, in the County of New Castle, | ers who desired to renew a subscription had the following 
in the Province of Pennsylvania, and Content Hussey of 


the same place were married at Centre 
old Kennett, Chester Co., Pa.) 

Also the house of old Kennett is given. I would like 
to know if either is the same place mentioned in the cer- 
tificate. I am very much interested in the old meeting as 
well as accounts of the Friends’ who composed the meet- 
ings. I am one of the decendants of John and Content 
Garrettson, so am interested to know if this is the same 
place as I have mentioned. I thought there were those 
living there who could tell about the places. My grand- 
father, Amos Garrettson, and Mary Talbott were married 
on the 20th of Fourth month, 1802, in the meeting house 
of Bush Creek in Frederick Co. I would like to know 
if there is a meeting there yet and the name of the 
meeting now, as I do not find in any of the reports of 
meetings one of that name. 

The Talbott family was a 


Kennett (now 


large one. I have the 


interesting experience: “The clerk in the post office had 
never heard of Philadelphia, and when he did discover 
such a name in his book he insisted it was in New York. 
Finally he found with a ‘Pa.’ to it; he couldn't 
imagine what that meant but agreed to allow me to try 


it. 


one 


Friends at Swarthmore, Saskatchewan, in Central Can- 
ada prospering. Their which 
opened in 1905, is not only regularly in use for meetings 
for worship, but every month a social gathering is held 
in it, which is much appreciated. 

The 


are meeting-house, was 


Fr é nd (London -. 


The old Stoics of Greece and 
used to say “Virtue is the only right aim of man;” 
the Christian and Hebrew said: “Let 
the Lord in the beauty of Holiness.’’ Could the difference 


,ome—wonderful ones 


but 


Sages us worsnip 


original certificate of this marriage with the names of a | between intellectual and spiritual guidance be more clear- 
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os 


ly expressed? Also the difference between the “ Yev 
Religions” and the Faith of Our Quaker Fathers? 
D. G. 


A conference under the care of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held in 
Haverford Friends’ Meeting House on First-day, Ninth 
month 19th, at 3 p. m. Joel Borton will address the 
meeting on the subject of Temperance. 


From Philadelphia, | 


take Ardmore trolley from 69th Street to Grassland Sta- | 


tion. 


I was surprised to in the last number of the 
Intelligencer an article referring to one in the Baltimore 


see 


Sun of Eighth month 29th speaking of the meeting here 
on the 27th as the two hundredth anniversary of the | 
building, and am at a loss to know how or why the | 


reporter for that paper made such a glaring mistake. 
He was at my house and I thought understood it was only 
our usual quarterly meeting. The two hundredth anni- 
versary was observed on the fourteenth of this month, 
1901, and very largely attended. Many of your readers 
were no doubt attenders on that occasion. The picture 
of the meeting house in the Sun is very good. The present 
writer has spent a long lifetime within sight of the dear 
old house, where also her ancestors worshipped. 
Calvert, Md. HANNAH A. GRIFFITH. 


CALENDAR 

—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 yr. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 

NINTH MONTH 18TH (7TH-DAY). 

At Kennett Square, Pa., in the 
afternoon a Conference on First-day 
School Work. 


Meeting of Executive Committee 
of General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations in Room No. 1 Race Street 
Meeting House, Phila., at 1.30 p. m. 





Young Friends’ Association, Ox- 
ford, Pa. 


NINTH MONTH 19TH (1ST-DAY). 

Conference in Friends’ Meeting 
House, Newtown Square, Pa., at 2.30 
p. m., under care of Concord Quarter- 








art St LL Ray) 


ly Meeting’s Philanthropic Commit- 

tee. Judge Isaac Johnson will give LUBRICANT Y 
ate iF Fmeaas on oe 

an address on Prison Reform. — 










If you used your tools as often 
as a carpenter does his— they'd 
never rust. Just before putting 
them away, rub a few drops of 
Household Lubricant overthem. 
Then they'll keep thcir edge 
and won't rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lubricant 


should be used for 
everything about the 
house that needs oiling 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles,clothes wring- 
ers, etc. 
corrode or 


rancid. 

Sold by dealers every- 
where in the handy 
can that can be closed 
with its own spout. 


POR S4L5 BY 
1) THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Pittsburgh, Pa 





{Ninth month 18, 1909 








THE SCHUYLKILL PILGRIMAGE. 


It is earnestly hoped that a large number of Friends 
will join the Pilgrimage to Schuylkill Meeting on the 
afternoon of Tenth month 2d. An interesting part of 
the afternoon’s program, which will commence at 2.30 p. 
m., will be a paper by Edith M. Winder, of Richmond, Ind., 
on Young Friends in England. The history of the meeting 
and vicinity will also be made a feature of the pro- 
gram, to which we should be glad to have our visitors add 
any facts they may have obtained. An informal social 
time and picnic supper out of doors will follow. Come 
and help to make the occasion enjoyable. 

Phoenixville, Pa. MARTHA W. MOORE. 


Whate’er pain thy loving hand allot 
I gladly bear; ‘ 
Only, O Lord, let peace be not forgot, 
Nor yet Thy care; 
Freedom from storms and wild desires within, 
Peace from the fierce oppression of my sin. 
—Stopford A. Brooke. 


Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast. 
—Shakespeare. 


under care of Philanthropic Commit- 
tee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at 3 p. m. Address on Temper- 
ance by Joel Borton. 

—Conference at Penn’s Grove, Ches- 
ter Co., held under care of Philan- 
thropic Committee of Western Quar- 
ter. Subject, “Purity.” To be ad- 
dressed by Mary Heald Way. 
NINTH MONTH 25TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at 
Scipio, N. Y., at 11 a. m. Ministers 
and elders the day before at 2 p. m. 

—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association at home of Martha and 
Emma Zelley. 

















Bucks First-day School Union, at 
Solebury, Pa., at 10.30 a. m.  Car- 
| riages will meet train and trolley at 
New Hope at 10 a. m. 
NINTH MONTH 26TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Meeting at Old Providence Meet- 
ing House, Montgomery Co., Pa., at 
3 p. m., under the care of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 







It will not 
turn 
















F ted i a , : 
eee ee —London Grove Friends’ Associa- 









Meeting of Friends at White tion at the home of Oscar F and 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. B. and Mary D. Passmore, at 2.30 p.m. Be- 
G. A. Capron, 42 Fisher Avenue, at — | ginning study of Rufus M. Jones’ 
11 a. m. ——ee, | book, “Study in Mystical Religion.” 

Meeting for religious worship, ELtwoop i NINTH MONTH 27TH (2ND-DAY). 
under care of Friends, at the County UNDERTAKER ‘ —Indiana Yearly Meeting at Rich- 


Home at Lima, Delaware County, Pa., 
at 3 p. m. 

—At Haverford Meeting House | 
(near Ardmore, Pa.,) conference ' 


Born TELEPHONES 
Dar or Nicwr 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 





mond, Ind. Persons who desire to at- 
tend wiil kindly advise Charles H. 
Moore or Anna M. Vaughan of their 


PHILADELPHIA : : 
_ | time of arrival. 








